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FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 

Raphael Zon. EdUor 

1. CiUYOT. Ch. Jurisprudence. (Legal sfftira.) Uev. Kauxct Eor^tu 57: OIV-O:;. 1919.— 
The decree of November 20. 1918, regarding the application of the law of July 2. 1918, provide 
ing that private owners may voluntarily place their forest lunda under mananeiiient by the 
State, offers hope that the la^v will be }ulinini.'<tere«l in a liberal spirit, and that local forest 
officers will not be too bound down by rigid regulations. It is (o be hoped that the amounts 
received from private owners to pay for the nianageincnt of their lands by the State will be 
largely or entirely turne<l over to the local forest officers to recompense thep for the additional 
work entailed by the law.— N. T. Dann. 

2. Do£.Fh. Laconversionenfutaieetroldium. (ConversioaiatobighforestandtbeoTdluml. 
Kev. Imiu.x ct Forets 57: 53-50. 1919. — The fungus nTdiuni appeare*) in Koventl depiirtments of 
the Province of Champagne about 1907. Several species are .affeotcil but i>articularly oak. 
The spread of the disea-se is favored by humidity, especially in the spring when vegetation is 
starting. Young trees are most seriously affccteil. particularly coppice shoots of the current 
year. These are killed back year after year until they fin.slly succumb. iSoodlings, in spite 
of the theory as to their superior vigor, suiTer equally if nut worse. No remedy for the disease 
has yet been discoverwl. — This new enemy threatens toin|f^ke the conversion of coppice stands 
into high forests, already sufficiently difficult, entirely impracticable. The fulviaability of 
this system of forest management, which has recently been in considerable favor in France, is 
also questioned by the author on other groumls. In his judgment if oak is to be grown at all 
in the region with which he is familiar, the system of coppice under standards will have to be 
used. Until sentiment on this point crystallizes he advises doing away lyith rei)roduction cut- 
tings or making them as light as possible.— -S'. T. DaTia. 

3. X. L'Administration deseauxet forits pendant laguerre. [The administration of waters 
and forests during the war.) Rev. Eaux etFor$t8 57: 45^2. 1919.— At the outbreak of the war 
the bulk of the personnel attachedlo the Administration of Waters and Forests joined the vari- 
ous services in the army, leaving barely a sufficient force for the administration of the French 
forests. As the demands for wood for military purpos<^ gradually but steadily increased, 
each service in the army proceeded to satisfy its own needs with no regard to the action being 
taken by other services or to the future of the forests. Seeing the danger to the forests in this 
method of exploitation, the Minister of Agriculture succeeded in securing the establishment 
of an Army Forest Service (Service forestier d’Armfie) which exercised general supervision 
over all utilization of the forests within the zone occupied by the army. Back of the l^nes 
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in the interior of the country forentent were griuiually attached to the various organizaiidbs 
using wood and finally a general cominittec on w&od (Comitd gc'mdrai des Boia) was established 
to codrdioate and coiKrol all niattera relating to the utilization of wood. The actual conduct 
of the necessary operations was centralized in a General IriRi)ection of Woods {ITnapection 
G<'ni5r|le des Hois). — A h a result of the eiionnous demands for wood for miljtary purpcees, 
private forests suffered more severely than national and communal forests, which were pro- 
tected by the Adniinistratiofi of W'iters and Forests. In the Landes, which suffered from 
unusually interiAve exploitations hy the Allies of the French, a special Commission was cre- 
ated to exercise general supervision over all cuttings in this region. — One important outcome 
of|he war has been the inauguration of ^complete inventory of the available resources of the 
French forests. Thisworl^is being continued since the signing of the armistice, since the 
information being secured by it is essential to determine the extent to which the French forests 
can be used in the reconstruction t>eriod. — S. T. Dana. 

4. Fkokbal JfoKTicL'LTUKAL Boakd. U. 8. Dept. AuHtr, Amendment ITo. 1 to regulations 
supplemental to notice of quarantine No. 37. Service and regulatory announcements 60: 21-22. 
1910. — Hee Hot. Absts. 3, Fiitry 399. 

•I. Federal IIoRTtcnLTt'HAi^BoAHD. U. 8. Dept. Auric. Amendment No. 2 to regula- 
tions supplemental ^ notice of quarantine No. 37. Service and regulatory announcements 61: 
33, liot, AbstH. 3, Fntry 400. 

0. Federal IIonTK CtTViiAi. Hoard. U. S. Dept. AoRir. Nursery stock, plant and seed 
quaraqtine. Notice of quarantine No. 37 with regulations. Service and regulatory annouoce- 
mentfi 57: |f)l-110. 1919.— See Hot. Alwts. 3, Knlry 401. 

7. UKTU iLKH, Samuel H. Status of white pine blister rust control in 191$. Kept. White 
Fine Hliwier Bust Contrt)!. Amcr. Plant Feet Coininillee Hull. 2: 4-11. 1919. — See Bot. 
Ahsts, 3, Futry .'JOtb 

H. Metcalk, Haves'. Summary of the white pine blister rust situation. Hept. White 
Fine Blister Bust (.'ontrol, Amer. Plant Fest Cominiltec, Bull. 2: 10. 19I9.“8ce Bot. Abst.s. 
3, bhitry 411, 

9. BotiLoEK, (J. 8. jUev. of; Wkiistkh. A. I>. Coniferous trees for profit and ornament: 

being a concise description of each species and variety, etc., etc. A'.V + p., 28 plntfn. 

Constable &('o. IDatenot given.) [The title is very long, many of the chapter headings 
being iiicluilcil.l Jour. Hot. 57: 102-103. 1919. 

10. Marsh. (’. D.. A. H. Clawsox. and II. M.irhii. Oak leaf poisoning of domestic ani- 
mals. U. 8. Dept. Agric. Hull. 707. 56 p.. 19 fig. 1919. — .\l Salina, I'tah, during summers 
1915-1918 inclusive, experiments were conducted in feeding cattle with scrub oak (Qucrcus 
giimbfUi) arulat Momhnm, Texan, 1917, with ‘■shinnery”onk(<^K<TCuA/ifit’arfh). Marked symp- 
toms are constipation, emaciation, hardened feces containing mucus and blood, and edenm. 
The sinsdl Insses, eslunafeii between 2 and 3 |>cr cent should not cause stockmen to overlook 
the fact that exclusive oak feed tends to injure cattle permanently and prevent normal weight 

*gains. Exclusive oak bruMh diet can bo eliminated hy not arlmitting cattle to such ranges 
before grass has started growth: darArcr of oak poisoning is small when some other forage is 
present. A bibliography of t]ip subject dating back to 1662 is appended. — .1. R. Bechtel. 

11. Anonymous. The use of wood for fuel. T. 8. Dept. Agric. Bull. 753. W p., 5 pi. 
1919.— Abundant supplies of wooil suitable for fuel arc widely distributed over the United 
States, particularly the eastern half, and inability to secure coal should not result in suffering 
during the winter. Hy extending the present wide use of wood in rural distiiicts, coal and cars 
can^be saved ^or more essential uses. Woo«l can be substituted for coal with greatest public 
benefit in places where rail-haule*! coal can be replaced with w.ngon-hauled wood. Long dia- 
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lance rail transportation of wooil is not economical. Domoatic consumers in rural liistricta and 
small cities can most easily substitute uofd fuel for coal. Most (y|>cs of stoves and fur- 
naces can be adapted to the use of wood. Kxcept in case of plants wjtich use tbeir own wood 
refuse, or othera in the close vicinity of plants, wocni fuel is less economical than coal for fac- 
tories. When coal can not be had, wood can be used with fairly satisfactory results, and is 
cheaper than'shutting down a plant. The wide.spread use of wooii for fuel, if only silch wooil 
as is best fitted for the purpose be taken, will be of great benefit to our foro-sla aa well ns a 
source of revenue to their owners. Organised eflfort by community, imujicipality or State 
organisations will be required to promote the general use of wootl fuel. Such effort will 
have to stimulate the demand for wood and ita production, as well as direct organiiation of the 
produc'ng, the transporting, and the marketing df fuciwood. .Where a possibility of*fuel 
shortage exists, reservea of fuciwood should be establiKhed, preferably in the nature of muni- 
cipal wood j'ards. The comparative fuel value.s, and their percentages in terms of short ton 
coal values, both for air dr>' and green coiuiiliun, are prt'scnled for 135 species of American 
woods. — C. //. (7ui>c. 

12. Lah8£.n, J. a. Comparison of seed testing sand and in the Jacobsen genninator. Jour- 
Forest. 16:600-605. Oct., 1918.- -In an arguniontativc article, the merit-s of the Jaeobseu 
genninator are set forth. It is pointed out that the wind tests are not uniform and that tho 
only factor in the sand test which is not a variable is thc^nml itself, and in uildition, this is 
the least important of the germinating factors. In the Jacobsen genniidvtor, the external fac- 
tors are controlled to a large degree. Moisture is regulated by the height of water in the tank, 
the size of the water wicks and the amount of air a<linitte<l. Heat, can be ooittrolled by the 
use of either gas or alcohol burners, or by hot water systems beneath ihc lank. Through two 
seasons tests of germination with species of //orix, /*inM.i, Picea, Pacudotnuga, Taujn and 
Th'ija, the gonmnator gave the much higher piTceiitagc of germination, and all except Tauga 
a greater maximum rate and earlier beginning. It is claimed that by using the germinator, 
more uniform results are secured, the work can be duplicated and ftandardizwl, while in luldi- 
tion, the light, lieat and moisture can he controlled and measured, and conditions in the tests 
observed at any time, the seeri being removable at will. The germinntcjr posscsKC,s the eco- 
nomic ndvatuages of low initial co.^t and upkeep, and Is ailaptable t<t a variety of uses and 
conditions while at the same time being com|mrativcly mobile. —Why the gerniinalor Hliould 
give the best results is largely a matter of conjecture ami it would appear from the elimina- 
tion of the other factors that it might be due to the water vapor, the greater heat energy 
moist air causing the very rapid gcrniiimtioii.— A'. Munm. 

13. Smith, Franklin*. Puipwood consumption and wood pulp production in 1917. IT. K. 
Dept, .\grie. Bull. 7.5S. 17 p. I fig. 1919. A total conaumption in 1917 of 5, tS(),()7.') cortU 
puipwood was reported by 241 establi.shment.s, an incrc.asc of 2.51,517 cords or 5 per cent over 
the estimated total consumption in 1916. Spruce formcil 56 per cent, hemlock 11 per cent and 
poplar 7 per cent of all pulpwoo<i consumed. Vcilow pine, tamarack, Douglas fir, basswood, 
white pine, beech, birch, chcatnut, and maple were coiisiuned in quantities considerably greater 
than during the previous year, but their use is confined to the regiun.s to which these species 
are indigenous. Of the .t, ISO, 075 cords converted, 28 per cent went inb) the proiiuclioii of 
ground wood pulp, 53 per cent into stilphitc, 15 per cent into swla, anti f j)cr cent into sulphate. 
Spruce is about evenly reduced as between the mechanical anti sulphite proco.sscH, while 89 
per cent of hemlock is reducetl by the sulphite process and IKl per cent t>f the pojdar by thfe 
soda process. .-Vveragecost per cord of woorl advanced from $8.76 per cord in 1916, tolll.lOper 
cord in 1917, f.o.b. mill, though indivi<lual costs range from $6jfJ0 to as high as $2.5.00. Taking 
the states as a whole, approximately 54 per cent of jiulpwootl wsw Iransportf?! untler 1.50 
miles, and another 35 per cent between 1.5t) and 4 <p(> miles. In 1917, 1,031,934 cords of pulp- 
wood were imported, at an average value of per cord, an increase of 27 per cent over the 
cost of the previous year. Imported spnjce and aspen formed 14 per cent of the quantity 
used in 1917 in *omparison with 15 per cent of the year before. The prwiuction of wood jmlp 
totaled 3,509,939 tons, an increase of 71.9.38 tons, or 2 per cent, over tho 1916 reported total 
output. Of the total output. lon.s. or 44 per cent, was inanufacturetl the 
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roechAoicfll procctf, 1,451,757, or 41 per cent, by the sulphite process, 437,430, or 13 percent, by 
the soda process and 84,799 or 2 per cent by the^ulphate process. Selling prices f.o.b. nulls 
averaged $43.33 per too, an increase of $7.86, or 22 per cent, over the 1916 average. Imports 
were 1 per cent less than in 1916, though the average increase in price was from $42.02 in 1916 
to 169,36 in 1917, an increase of 5h per cent,— C. H. Guiae. 

14. Smith, Fkanklin H., and Au^btH. PiERSOK. Production of lumber, Udi, tod ahin* 
flai la 1917. U. Dept. Agrtc. Bull. 768. 1^. Fig. IS. 1919.~The quantity of lumber 
reported cut in 1017 by 16,420 mills was 33,192,911,000 board feet. This excludes the output 
of 2,662 mills, cutting less than .50,000 board feet each. There were reported 2,470 mills as 
being idle. The reported cu| shows a decrease of 4.6 per cent from the 1916 Ogures, the num- 
ber of mills reporting a decrease of 4.9 per cent, and the estimatcil total production, a de- 
crease of 10 jKsr cent. An increasingly lar^r per cent of the total production is being contrib- 
uted by the bigger operations, 61.81 per cent of the total for 1917 being furnished by mills 
cutting over 10,000,000 feet annually. Tables showing all phases of sawmill operation and 
production are presented. For .32 of the most important commercial species, separate tables 
show the reported production in 1917. Yellow pine produces nearly 38 per cent of the aggre- 
gate cut of all woods, though this is a decrease of 10 per cent under the production of 1916. 
Douglas fir ranks second with 16 per cent, an increase of 3 per cent over the figures for 1916. 
Oak, white pine, hemlock and western yellow pine, each furnish about 6 per cent, all other 
species furniMhing per cents conNiderably below this figure. The average value of lumber 
f.o.b. mills in 1917 was $20. .32 per M feet board measure, the highest that it has ever been 
and Xi per rent higher than the 1916 figure of $15.32. Figures from Alaska, presented for the 
first time nhow tliat 43 mills cut 33.160,000 board feet, with an average value per M feet of 
$21.19,- r. //. 

15. Badoux, H. Ueber die durch die Kleine Plchtea-BUttweipe (Nematus abietum) in 
den Waldungeo der Schweiz verursaebteo schiden. [Damage in Swiss forests caused by the 
small pine moth (A^ernotus AbHtum)\ Schweiz. Zeitschr. Forstwesen 70: 1-IO. 1 pi, 10 Jig. 
1919.— The life cycle of the pine moth (Ntmalm abieium) is known to be completed in one or 
more years. The cocoon stage is indefinite, depending on weather conditions. It i.s also 
shown to be a polyphag, since it was found to complete its life cycle on the native larch oa 
well as on the pine. — The control measures are still in the experimental stage. Control by 
means of parasites, ants, birds, and spraying have been tried. — The attack of the larva is re- 
corded by increment measurements which show that the growth is reduced to zero by serious 
attacks, and often the trees are killed. — Up to the present time the only remedy known is to 
avoid planting the species subject to attack. When any species is planted in localities out of 
its natural range, the unthrifty growth often leads to more.serious trouble. Consequently, 
the policy followed is to plant only such species as are native in the region reforested. — 
J. V. Hofmann. 

16. Fischer, Ed. Ueber eiolge im botanischen Garten in Bern kultivierte Schlangeofich- 
ten. [A cultivated snake fir in the Botanical Garden at Bern.] Schweiz. Zeitschr. For.'twescn 
70: 10-13. Fig. l-t. 1919. — A new form of fir {Picea ezeeUa, Lk., fusua cir^ofo Cosp. ap- 
peared in the Botanical Garden at Bern, noted by Chief Gardener Schenk. This form did hot 
produce any lattoral branches, and seed from the tree produced one seedling true to type. 
Othel' seedlings, which apparently assumed the same form, reverted to the branching habit 
when they were transplanted.— y. V. Hofmann. 

17. Helblino, C. 1st der Holzwert eines Walden ala GemeindevennSgen den Fondsgel- 

dem gleichsustellen? [Should the stud of timber of a forest be considered the capital of the 
community?] Schweiz. Zeitschr. Forstwesen 70: 13-15. 1919.— Prior to 1917 timber valua- 
tion was not considered in land valuations in the Canton of St. Gallen. Other communities 
held that the ’timber valuation should be considered as the capital of the community. When 
the v^uation of the timber is not considered it leads to cither exploitation or interferes with 
the land exchanges desired by the community or the governnent. The remedy lies in a fair 
Tiluation of the timber in addition to the land value.—/. V. Hofmann. * 
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George H* Shull, Edilor. , 

18. A.S 0 NTM 0 ua. Disease resistance in plants. Card. Chron. M: 192. Apr, 19, 1919.— 
See Bot. Ab43. 3, Entry 588. 

19. Baerthlein, K. tTber bakterielle Variabilltll insbesondere sogenannte Bakterien* 
mutationen. [On bacterial variation, especially the so-called Bacteria mutaliona.) Centralbl. 
Bskt. 81:369-175. 1918. 

20. Baldenspehqer, Ph. J. Punics and parAenogenesis. * Amer. Bee Jour. M:^75- 
376. Nov., 1918. — Largely refutation of a former writer’s assertions regarding merits of Punic 
bees. Punics and Syrians are unable to rear workers from a virgin. — H. J. Garber. 

21. Broderick, F. W. Hardy apples and plums for the Canadian Northwest. Minnesota 
Hortic. 46:393-399. 1 pi-, I fig. Nov., 1918. — Brief review of history of early fruit intro- 
ductions with special stress on hardiness. Apple introductions from Russia, and crosses 
between standard varieties with hardy crab stock ha%'c given promising results. Russian 
seedling apples being tried. List and description given of several varieties of plums of 
Prunua niffra and P. americana which are entirely hardy and of fair quality. Hardy varieties 
can, perhaps, be developed by: first, plant breeding (crossing); second, 'selection from native 
stock; third, introduction from outside sources.— P. L. Proebsting. 

22. Brows, N. E. The defertiluation of flowers by insects. Card. Chron. 63:4. 1918.— 
See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry G04. 

23. Bruce, J. L., Pedigree live-stock. Development of breeding in New Zealand. New 
Zealand Jour. Agric. 17:65-70. Aug., 1918. Points out probable world-wide demand for 
pedigreed stock soon as transportion is available and shows New Zealand is well situated as 
distribution centre in Pacific. Emphasizes value of pedigreed stock and consistent use of 
pedigreed sires.—//. K. [{ayee. 

24. Burkholder, W. H. The production of an anthracnose-resistant white marrow bean. 
Phytopath. 8 : 353-359. 1918. — Rev. by II. A. A. Van der Lek in Gcnctica 1 : 156-157. Mar., 
1919. — [See also Bot, Absts. 1, Entry 293.) 

25. Castle, W. E. Siamese, an albioistic color variation in cats. Amer. Nat. 53 : 265- 
268. May-June, 1919.— See Bat. Absts. 3, Entry 236. 

26. Chamberlain, C. J. Chromosomes in Carez.* (Rev. of: Heilborn, Otto. Zur 
Embryologie und Zytologie einiger Carez-Axten. [Embryology and cytology of several species 
ofCarex.) Svensk Bot. Tidskr. 12: 212-220. U fig. 1918. (Sec Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 1329; 
3, Entry 38.)1 Bot. Gai. 67 : 448. May, 1919. 

27. CoRRENS, C. Die Eonkurrenz der mlnlichea und die weiblicben Eeimsellen und das 
ZahlenverhXltnis der belden Geschlechter. [The concurrence of male and female germ cells 
and the numerical relations of the two sexes.] Die Naturwiss. 6; 277-280. 1918. 

28. Crandall, C. S. Apple hud selection: Apple seedlings from selected trees. Illinois 

Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 211: 181-264. 43 fig. 1918.— See Hot, Absts. 3, Entry 242. 

29. Cutler, G. H. A dwarf whMt. Jour, Amer. Soc. Agron. 11 : 76-78. 1919.— See Bot. 
Absts. 3, Entry 171. 

30. Dahlgren, K. V. O. Coloration of plants as affected by crossing varieties. Svensk. 

Bot. Tidskr. 12: 103-110. 5 fig. 1918. * 
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'M. Davkokth, II. The develc^meotal reUtioDS of brachydactyly in the domestic fowV 
Ariier. Jour. Auat. 25: [17 '116, S /iff. Mar. 15, 1419. -Writer clone correlation between 
booting of Khank.«i and ^iraehydketyly '|re<liictinn in nize and number of boned in fourth, and 
aoraeliifa'Ji third in at lea-st eertuin Htraiiia of fowls, and probably also pigeons. A rooster 
which wa.s heterozygous in dominunt characters, booting, brachydactyly, polydactyly and 
broad ert,tib (walnut; was crossed with while I.eghorn hens of strain in which these traits had 
been wholly absent. Polydactyly and broa^l c(»ml) (walnut or roisc; segregated out, among 
the cliicks, imlepcpdently of each other and of bfwted shanks and brachydactyly. The latter 
two characters, how(!Vt*r, w'cre alm'wt iM;rff;ctlycorrclate^l. The fact that there was correlation 
in tlegr»;es r>f bfKiting and bnudiydaetyly as well as in their mere {>re.sence, is taken to indicate 
thathelation is physiologieaI,ralher than dne of genetic linkage. A study of the embryology 
revealed that hrachydactyly couli! often be recognized at the ninth day of incubation, before 
the laying down of all of the cartilages of the phalanges (tenth day) and before the appearance 
of down rudiments (eleventh d.ay). .\iithor considers that neither condition can be a direct 
cause <if the other hut that there is some cointnori factor. He suggests that study of the early 
functioning of endocrine glands might throw' some light on the quc.stion . — SewaH lyrighl. 

3‘J. Davknpout, ('. It. Anoiual report of the Director of the Department of Experimental 
Evolution and of the Eugenics Record Office, (.'arnegic Inst. Vt'ashington Year Book 17 (1916) : 
l().'t-rj6. lOlO.-'Mfifiv of staff and assistants have been in war work but special effort has 
been nuuie to tnainlain breeding strains. — Kiddle exi>eriinentc<l on pigeons with drugs urolro- 
piu and <ininine to note (jffects on development an<l sex; results not given. Analysis of brains 
of Niiiiposcdly ata.xic pigeons showed them “chemically undifrercntiate<l or juvenile;” this 
line of work may ihrfiw light on chemistry of hereditary mental diseases. — Banta reports find- 
ing sex intergrailes in ruldilional lines of Oaphnia /'oiyi.s/u'mi; selection within sex intergr.ade 
s( mins to produce more- normal females or more doei(l«*<ny sex-intergrading ones proved fairly 
effective, Ibirita di.seiisses earlier evidence p'linting to causal effecU of environment on 
nppearnnee of males or on shifting of degree of sex intergradt's. -Metz reports di.scovery of 
several new n. ill an I claraelers in nn/i.'i and their linkage relations. Further analy- 
sis of sex-linked charaiders in r/rifiM eonliniie to show eorrc.spondenec with sex chro- 

iiKPsoine r-ondilion in l>. u//i/w7o/»/m 7'I, — MacDowadl's experiments show that rat.s tif non-alco- 
holic panuitage arc superior to offspring of alcoholic: as revealed by memory and association 
tests. Second geniTntion of alcoholized rats average less than normals in weight, and n'lmber 
(if litters is scarcely half number born to normals, — lilake.slee’s investigations mostly in 
adztiki lieans {I’hnseolus rm/m/iw) primarily a practical problem hut some study of seed-color 
may be of theoretic interest; -Id new lines of adziiki l>e.ans wore introiluccd into his cultures: 
a unifoliidate mutation occurred in one inbred line; chemical properties of beans ami dietary 
cliar.'U'teristics are beiog inve.stigated by specialists. Dwarf 1‘int’ilnfii is a .simple reees.sive. 
and mirmnl branch sjiorts provwl hetprozygous, giving d normals : 1 dwarf. In globe 

mutant selfetl or iisi-d as feiiiah* parent with normal give.s about 3 normals to I glolje, while 
normals x ghilies gives about ;iK normals to I globe; mutant complex is only sliglitly trans- 
mit t<'d through jM^llen; no pure race, of globes is yet obtained. Weeping habit in mulberrv is a 
simple Mehdeliaii reeessive. Ibirris iuve.stigat(sl dry weight and water coatent of sceUiiig 
leaves of beans s!i(iwin|i. .sinielural variation and foun<l physiological differences accoinpaay- 
iiig stnicfur.al variations. Harris made stuilies in pure statistical theory, and on variation 
mid i‘orrelat ion in itdloreseencos of Spiren, sporophylU of Ficnria, depauperization of asoend- 
ant.s lu relufion to d<*seendants in beans, x'egelative characters in relation to fruit characters ; 
biometrical aspect.** of plot-testing and of ogg-pnKluction. — review is given of work of past 
eight years of liugenic.s llecoril Office, lately taken over by Carnegie Institution; it has 
become ri'pository for p{’dignH>s of better families and of those in custixlial institutions: it has 
aecumuhitcil a Large index of separate inborn characteristics of American families; it has 
trained fiehl workers .and maintained a field force, which ha.s gathered cugenical data on 
■'Ishnuud” tribe of Indiana. Amish sect, the “Xanis” and ‘‘Jukes;” on color iij albinos, and in 
negro-white crosses; disca.*‘cs of chorea and pellagra; consanguinity; Indian hybrids, human 
slaluK*. and hare lip; it has cix^n'rattnl with other institutions, and advised on cugenical fit- 
ness of proposed marriages. — J. I*. Kelly. 
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33. GuTH£n£. S. Zur Lehre vo3i Urspruog <ler tierischeA Keimzellen. [To the doctrine 
ol the origin of the animal germ cells.) Arch. .Mikroskop. Anat. 92*: I-IO. i pi, ! (\j. 1018. 

Author finds mitoses among otigouia of Diehramtiu'na ^L-.K‘ustitl:u*V jmd cinicludo 

that oocyie.s do not arise, as Vejdovsky had a.<^uiiUNl. directly^rom eelis of terminal filament 
of ovary without intervening oogonial stage. Also concludt's that germ veils of this form sire 
distinct from ^nd wholly independent of terminal filainenis or epitlu'luini. -Well defined oogo- 
nia. of indefinite number of cell generations, are »leinonst rated in d«»meslie eat. llbservationa 
lead to conelusio!! that primary genital eells of eat v*t‘cx eells" of NnssbaunO either 
beeome ougonia directly, or become indifferent epithelial cells which are then^’apableof bei'nin- 
iiig oiigonitt. Shows that absolute genetic distinction of germ and follicle cells. postulatiHl 
by Rubaachkin, is not universal. — Work is regardei^as qn.alifii'<i confirmation of Nus.sbai^m’s 
theory of origin of germ cells. — A. Franklin Shull. 

Hall, I’rf.scott F. Immigration restriction god world eugenics. Jour. Herctlity 10: 
125-127. Mar.. 1919.— S*h‘ Bot . Absts. 3, Kntry lOtJl . 


3 . 0 . Harland, S. C. The improvement of the yield of Sea Is'and cotton in the West Indies 
by the isolation of pure strains. West Indian Hull, 17: 115-lfil. 1919. -Yiehl is ileperulent 
on many factors, both morphological anci physiological. Selection must, aim tt> oldain 
type with high yielding ability for certain environment:^ eoiiditi<ins. Self fertiliie<l seed 
of individual plants was used for selection studies. 'I’ypes were Kolaled with liigher 
mean valnc-s for number of ovules ami setals per loculus, number of loculi }»er l>o)l, weight of 
lint per 100 seeds and average seed size. .''inall-seiMled strains were .as vigorous as larger-seednd 
-orta. but large 8oe<l.s arc desirable because of greater potential lint-bearing surface, tin© 
strain, when conijiared with ordinary S<a Island eotton. gave inrre.ase in weight of lint per 
boll, of 31 percent.— //, I\. Ilayf.t. 

30. IfARLAN’D. S. (’. The inheritance of immunity to leaf-bUslv mite <Eriophyes gossypii, 
BaaksJ in cotton. We.st Intliau Hull. 17 : Itid-irsi. 1919. -Twiv varictiivs of eol.t<)n used. 
Immune. St. Vincent crossed with susceptible Soutlu rn C’ross rplaml gave intermeiliuloa in F| 
inclining toward susceptible parent. Segregathm oecurre<l in !•'» while in Fj immune. l)re<l 
true and non-immunc again segregated. Author bricly sumiii:irizes his former breeding 
investigations anent immunity to liriophycii yo.uypH. ~U. J. liarhcr. 

37. Hayes, H, K., and K. C. Stakman*. Rust resistance in timothy. Jour. .Ame -. Soe. 
Agron. 11 : 67-70, 1919. — See Hot. Absts. 3, Kni ry 107. 

3S. Heilborn', Otto. Zur Embryologie und Zylologie einiger Carex-Arten. lEmbryology 
and cytology of several species of Carex.) .Svensk HoP Tidskr. 12:212-220. H fi'i. 191S. 
iThrough review bj' J. (.'luimberlain. Hot. Oaz. 67: UK. May, 1019 ] "OogencHiH luid 
sperrn.atogcncsis have been stiidieii in several r-pf<^'iv' ('an-S, sptrcial attention being given 
to chromosome nuinbers, whieli vary greatly in (his genus. The gameiopliyte. numbers in 
the forms investigated are as follows; i'arpx ir/7f'</i/era S, <l crircionim Hi. C. diV/i2a/fi 2'1, 
('. caryophylla and C. flma 32. Juel Iia<l alremly reporte<l .Y2 for ticnlc, and Ktfiut 37 for 
C. aynalilis. C. piluiijera ha.s the l.argc.-st chroinosoinos, ami in species with higher tmrnlier.s 
the chromosomes are correspondingly smaller. .\ttom[its to cross t!ie v-arioiiH spt^ries have 
not yet proved successful, but the work is still in jirogrcss. .See Hot. 1, Hntry 13J9. - 

G. II. Skull. 

39. Herwerden, M, A. v.\x. Over eenige nieuwe opvattingen in de celleer. [On several 
new discoveries in cytology.] Gcnetica I : bJO-133. Mar., 1910. 

40. Humbert, J. G. Tomato diseases in Ohio. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 321; 157-100. 
19 Jig. 1918. — 8ee Bot. Absta. 2, Entry 767. 
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41. Hutchebo.s*, T. H., and T, K. Wolfb. ReUtiofi between jield and ear chaimcters in 

com. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 10: 230-255. Sept., 1918.-— Authors find correlation between 
yield and many points emphasized on the score card. Yield is positively related to length, 
average circumlercncc^ both ear and cob, uniformity of exhibit, shape of ears and trueneea 
to ty{>c. character of tips, uniformity of kernels, shape of kernels, and size of germ. — Ears of 
Boone ^'ounty White for planting were selected at random. Correlations aa^ obtained are 
based on comparison for seasons 1916 and 1917, of 10 or 12 high- versus 10 or 12 low-yielding 
strains.— if. J. Oarher. * 

42. Jxrrt, H. [Kev. of: Drehrl, K. lawiefem gelten die MeodelscheD Vererbnzigige- 
tetm in der menschllchen Patholr^ie? (To what extent do Mendelian laws of heredity hold in 
hum»n puthology?) Virchoa* Arch. 224; fcfl p. 19— 1 Zentrslbl. Physiol, 33; 286-287. 1918. 

43. JoKNHO.s, AND K. U. MiLTON. Strains of white Burley tobacco resistant to 

root rot. U. H. Dfpt. Agric. Bull. 705. U April 18, 1919.— A semi-popular discus- 

sion of the results obtained in Kentucky from the use of strains of White Burley tobacco 
{S'ir.utiana tabacum) resistant to the root-rot disease (TAiefayio tosicofa). The tests carried 
on for three years in Kentucky have shown that greatly increased yields can be obtained on 
infested loils by the use of resistant strains. The quality of these strains does not seem to be 
inferior to the ordinary strains grojvn. The importance of the disease is discussed and resist- 
ant strains fecotnniet|(led where growers Bu.Hpect the disease to be present. It is pol nted out 
that the well established practice of growing only two crops of tobacco in succession in the 
Burley district as compared with continuous culture in some other sections where other varie- 
ties arc used has come about largely as a r^ult of the extreme susceptibility of the White 
Burley variety to the root-rot disease. ISce Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 403.1— R. Jomt. 

44. Johnson, Hoswkll 11. The determioation of disputed parentage aa a factor in reduc- 
ing infant mortality. Jour. Heredity 10: 121-124. Mar., 1919.— See Bot. Abats. 3, Entry 1006. 

43. Kuipkh. K. ,(Uev. of: Haecker, Valentin. EntwicklungsgescbichtUcbe Eigen- 
schaftuntlyse (Phinogenetik). Gamelnsame Aufgaben der Entwicklungsgeschicbte, Verer- 
bungs- und Rassenlehre. (Embryological analysis of characters (Phaeoogeoetics). General 
results of embryology, genetics and eugenics.] 8 vo, SU p., I8l fig. G. Fischer: Jena, 1918.1 
(leiietica 1: Ib-t-17(). Mar,, 1919. — See also Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 1216. 

4b. Lehmann, Ernst, tlber reziproke Bastarde zwiechen Epilobium roseum und parvi- 
florum. [Reciprocal hybrids between Epilobium roseum and parviflonim.' Zeitschr. Bot. 10: 
497-511. 7fuj. 1918.— See Hot. 2\b3ts. 3, Entry 266. 

47. Lehmann, Ernst. Cber neu^re Oenothera-arbeiten. [Recent works on Oenothera.) 
Zcitschr. Bot. 10: 317-551. 1918. 

48. Lehmann, Ernst. [Rev. of: Stout, A. B, Fertility in Cichorium Intybus: Self- 

compatibility and self-incompatibility among the offspring o seif-fertile lines of descent. Jour. 
Genetics 7: 71-103. Feb., 1918. (See also Bot. Absts., 1, Entry 243.)] Zeitschr. Bot. 10: 
,331-5.32. 1918. 


49, Lekjhty. C R., and T. B. Hutche.«ion. On the blooming and fertilization of wheat 
flowers. Jour. .\mer. Soc. Agron. 11: 143-IOi. tfig. 1919. 

.30 LippiNi oTT. WjLLi.vM The breed in poultry, and pure breeding. Jour. Heredity 
10:71-79 l uf 10-16. Feb., 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1011. 

31. L0.MUAKTKIX, Jean M.ahie. Les semis comme moyen de combattre la ddg^nirescence 
de la pomme de terre. [Seeds as means of combatting degeneration in the potatoil Rev. Hortic. 
90: 170 Oct.. ‘1918. — See Bot. 3. Entry &43. 
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52. Lotst, J. P., met medewerking vaa H. N. Kooiman’ cn M. A. J. 0iOedewaa(1es’. De 
deaodierts als kemchimeres. [The Oenothe^ e<msidered as Duclear chimeras.] Genetica I : 
7-60, 113-129. Jan.-Mar., 1919. — First of a series which Lotsy^opes t-o publish under collec- 
tive title “Proven en beachouwingen over evolulic,” (“Experiments itnd considerations on 
evolution."] The hypotheses with which he works precedes. — Contents of first article are 
as follows: AP Oenolherat produce mostly gametes of same kind as those out of which they 
have been built up themselves ; in other words passing through thousands of divisions and even 
the reduction division the original gametes arc supposed to keep intact their individuality 
and to lie near each other in diploid phase independently like the composin'^ tissues of, e.g., 
a iSo/annm chimera. Following the system of Kenner author has given names to the different 
gametes with which his experiments are concerned. , Most of the so-called Oenothera sporius, 
if not all, produce principally two kinds of gametes and are the.mlclvos the result of union of 
two different gametes. Therefore, Lotay summarises that all Oenotheras with which Kenner 
and he himself have worked are neither species nor hybrids, but nuclear chimeras. There 
is a certain restriction to be made; Author remarks that absolute nuclear chimeras do not 
exist since gametes will influence each other now and then in soujo degree. Of the more 
important inter-infiuences Lotay mentions that the plurichromosoiual mutants come into being 
when one of the chromosome complexes takes one or more chromosomes of the other in the 
reduction divisions. Exchange of chromosomes, or even of qualities, gives rise toaequichroiuo- 
somal mutants. When these exchanges are seldom they result in the mutations of do Vries, 
and when they are frequent, to mass mutations. — In last chapter author tre-ats ])rol>lcm8 of 
the gene and develops following hypothesis: Chromosomes cause characters and there are nn 
many groups of characters as there are chromosomes. It is therefore au|>ernuou.’» to assume 
existence of independent genes; mere chance distribution of the chromosomes will explain 
normal Mendelian segregations. Problem of duplicate factors is solved when wo accept that 
chromosome causing a special characteristic is represented more than once in one of the gam- 
etes of the individuals crossed ititer se, instead of assuming that different genus have similar 
effects. Series of gametes present themselves forming reduplication series but these have 
nothing to do with real reduplication, coupling or repulsion. The data which remains 
unsolved are those of real coupling and repulsion, as chiefly given by the school of Bateson and 
of Morgan.— Briefly formulated Lotay's hypothesis of the nuclear chimeras involves n cou}>ling 
of chromosomes more or less extensive.--//. Kooiman. 

53. Love, H. H., A.s'D W. T. CtiAio. The synthetic production of wild wheat forms. Jour. 
Heredity 10; 51-64. 9 Feb., 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1012. 

64. MacCadqhey, Vauuhan. Race mixture in Hawaii. Jour. Heredity 10; 90-95. 
Feb., 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1013. 

55. Maoncsson, H. Geschlechtslose ZwilUnge. Elne gewObnliche Form von Hermaph- 
roditismus beim Rinde. [Sexless twins. A usual form of hermaphroditism in cattle.] 
Archiv Anal. Physiol. 1918:29-62. S pi., 8 fig. 1918. — See Bot. Abats. ,'J, Entry 1014. 

56. Matocschek. [Rev. of; Vogthebr, Karl. 9ber die theoretischen Gruodlagen det 
VariabUitXts- usd Deszendenz-problems. (On the Umoretical foundations of the variability 
and descendence problems.) Zeitschr. indukt. Abslamra. Vererb. 19:39-72. Mar., 1918.) 
Zentralbl. Physiol. 33 : 287-288. 1918. 

57. Mitazawa, B. Studies qf inheritance in the Japanese Convolvulus. Jour. (Genetics 
8:59-82. PI, t, 1 fig. Dec., 1918. — Original material for experiments was of two types; — 
A, leaf yellow (chlorina) and flower white with throat tinged magenta; B, leaf green and flower 
dark red. Fj plants from reciprocal crosses between these types bad green leaves and light 
magenta (“red") flowers with white margins, latter factor supposed to have been borne by 
white parent. Fi, Fj, F«, progenies and back-crosses between Fi plants and parent types gave 
further data 8upp>orting theory that green leaf color is dominant to yellow, and white margin 
of corolla to full color, and colored flowers to white, all allelomorphic characters segregating 
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in Fj iri >i: I ratijH. No hornozygouH ((reen plants with ‘‘rc»i’' tlower.'j wore found. In off- 
BprifiK dcrivft} from green plants with re<l tlower| leaf color always segregated into green and 
yellow, while segregation of flower color gave “re<Li" to dark reils as 2: 1. Author assume 
that in presence of a (f»rne />, llower is <lark red or Htwne other color according as green factor 
(t is in either homo- or heterozygous condition for absent;. Ki hybrids (GgDd) thus always 
bear floj^ers of red (=» magenta; color.— A’. K. lUirker. 

5H. .Molz. t)ber die ZUchtung wfdersUndsfilhiger Rebftorten. [On the breeding of resist- 
ant varieties of grkpesh JiLhrb. Deiitach. LandswirLH. (ies. 33: l(k)-'.'04. 191S. 

r/J. .MooiiK, (J.Mu. K. On the pfaysiolt^ical properties of the gonads as controllers of 
somatic and psychical chsracieristtcs. I. ^he rat. Jour. Kxp. Zool. 28: 137-lGO. 5ji^. May 
20. 1!)L9. 

00. Mt anKCK. Sv. Eo slregen blomanomali hos Capsella bursa-pastoris. [Abnormal 
flowers in Capsella bursa-paatorts.l Ark. Bot. 15‘*: 1-8. / fig. July 25, 1918.— See Hot. 
Abnt.'^. '1, Kfitry 271 . 

01. ItKMMNOKH, I*. Contribution a I 6tude de Timmuniti h^r^ditaire centre la rage. 
[Contribution to the study of hereditary immunity against rabies.] f’onipt. Kend. Soc. Biol. 
Farin 82: HI H-l. 1919. - Uahbil's whoM* parent-* either were imtiirally immune to rabie.< or 
ha<l been inoeiil;vte<l were «iil>jerte<| to one, two, three, or four inociil.itions in rnuRcles of neck 
or under dura rnalor. Otliera from parentH not inuTiune were similarly treated. Rate of 
inorfulity wh.x only slightly lower junong chihlren <if iinmune parent,* than among control*, 
indicating little or no inheritance of Iminuiiity. .1. FruriA/Mi .sVui//. 

02. Bkn'.s'kk, (b Oenothera Umarckiana und die Mutations-theorie. [Oenothera La- 
marckiana and the mutation theory. | Die Nuiurwiss. 1918: l-2-V ItM?^. 

tki. Bkvskk, (). Weitere Vererbungsstudien an Oenotheren. [Further genetical studies on 
Oenotheras.] l-'l<>ru*ll, 12 (Kesf.sebr. Stahl' lUls, 

tVt, lloiir.ui'.*, H. V. Quantitative character-measurements in color crosses. Science 49: 
r)I()-517. .Mayiili, I91‘>. 

tM, UoHi.KTH, tluKiiKKT P. The founders of the art of breeding. Jour. Here lily IQ: 09- 
m. Jtfuj. .Mar, 1919. 

(id, Ho.sknjikik;, ( Chromosomenzahlen und ChromosomendimensioneQ in der Gat- 
lung Crepis. [Chromosome number and chromosome dimensions in the genus Crepis.] .\rk. 
Hut. 15“ : l-lti. OJlj. H>is. 

07. IU'mkku, K. VOS'. Die ZdchtungderOlpflinzen. jThe breeding of oil-plants.) Jahrb. 
r.andwirt*. ( !(S. 33: 1.51 >158. I91S. 

tV8. lifsxKLL. 1!. S. [Kcv. of: ll. l-\ Osuons. Origin o’ single characters as observed in 
fossil and living animals and plants. lOrigine de caract^res particulierSf telle qu'on I’observe 
chez les animaui et les plantes fossiles et vivants). .Vmcr. Xat. 49: 191-219. 10 foj. 1915.] 
Scioliti.a25::i2;i-:J25. 1919. 

dO. SAK.^MrKv, TuTst’. Kurze Mitteilung liber die Chromosomenzahlen und die Ver- 
wandtschaflsverhkUnisse der Triticum-Arten. (Brief contribution on the chromosome num- 
bers and the relationships of Triticum species.] Bot. Mag. Tokyo 32: 151-151. 1918. 

70. ScHoiTEX. S. B. [Hi'v. of: B.\git‘HF.K, .X. Studien liber die rhizopodiale Entwicklui^ 
der Flagellaten. [Studies on the rhizopodialdevelopment of Flagellates.] Arch* Protistonkunde 
3d:?^l-Kld. 1910.’ tJcnctIca 1: 21)5-296. Mar., 1919. 
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71. Toole. Wm., Sr. Pbmt improvement by selection. Minnes^tJiA Hortic. 46:3ivS-<l?2. 

Oct., !9I8. — Number of examples of new improved ‘!owers ami vegetables obtained by 

selection. Method Hiivocate^l is selection of slock npproachingiLlcHt type, (H'parale culture of 
progeny of each individxjal and discard of popuigtioiia rontaiiiing few^est desiralde planlB. 
liziprovoincnts in certain native llowera suggested.— /i. !.. PriKhsiliug. 

72. \ AN’ DKR Lek, H, A. A. (Rev. of: BrRKuol.nEK. \V. U. The production of an tnihrtc- 

Dose-resistant White Marrow bean. Phviopath. 8: 191S. (See also Bol. Absta. 

1 . Kiiiry29d.M Genetica 1:153-156. Mar., 1019. 

73. V.^N' deh Lek, H. a. A. [Rev. of: Molz. E. ^Ueber die ZUchtung widerstandsfahifi'er 
Sorten unserer Kulturpflanzen. tOn the breeding of resistant varieties of our cultivated plants) . 
Zoit?chr. rflanzenzucht. 5:121-124. Fig. JT-fi, 1017. | Cacnetica 1:192 2i)2. Mar., 1919. 

74. Van Fleet, W. New everbearing strawberries. Jour. Heredity 10: 14-1(1. Fig. 7- 
^ Jan., 1919- — Author nientiona poptilarity of everbearing berries aiul gives brief zlescrii)- 
tion of inveatigationa to improve ipnility and nuiiier jir«nluction of ]>rescjit sorts. Ail arc <lo- 
scendants of Pan American, s[uirt of Risniark, Friujitrin virgininua. .Mexican and lluropean 
.\lpine forms, F, t'c^sca, are everbearing but inferior. - Si*tsl iinport-nlions j>f F. vc^co from Mex- 
ico ill 1014, trieil at Rockville. Maryland, ami ('liico, ('alifoyiia, gave certiiin hardy everbear- 
ing plants which produced vigorous runners. Merries were small, well Jhijored. of liltlu com- 
mercial value, (,'ro.sse.s with these ami certain eommeroia! spring-bearing sorts gave 4(K) 
plants of high merit tliough none were everbearing, Gross l)etw(.*en these si'edlings and d^iOtV) 
gave 1")0 seedlings of which 4 won* everbearing, bore hamisome. large lierries equal to best 
commercial everbearing sorts and produce<l vigorous runners. [See Rot. Absls. 2, Entry 
732.1— v/. I{. Ikaumonl. 

7.'!. Van Fleet, W. New pilUr rose. Jour. Heredity 10:130 138. Fig. JS-/P. Mar., 
1919. — Si'e Bol. Absts. 3, Entry 1042. * 

70. WARuriiTON, (’. \V, The occurrence of dwarfness in oats. Jour, Amer. Sue. Agron. 
11: 72-76. Fi'i;. 1-8. 1919.— .'’^cc Bot. Al>-sts. 3, Eniry 17fi. 

77. Woods, Frederick .\t>AMs. Good qualities are correlated. Jour. Heredity 10: Sl- 
SO. Feb., 1919.— See I3ot. Ab;,t.s. 3, Entry HHT. 

HORTICULTURE 

.1. H. (Iz^rnLEY, F'l'lor 

7n, (.’h.wey, a. W. Advertising and control of distribution. Proc. Ann. Meet. Amer. 
(’r:in!)erry (Irowcrs’ Assoc. 49: 21-26. VI. /. 1919. -Ihis i.s an address by l.he.t icneral .Man- 
ager of (he .Vincrican (‘ranberry Exchange concerning the efforts of the Exchange in miirkei- 
ing the crops of the three cranberry growing states. Prices h:ive varUsl from $2. .7) to $2."> per 
barrel .hiring the period 1906-1919. The efforts of the lOxcharige in.lisf ^ibuting ami advertis- 
ing tlie crop have brought to the growers a gam of .about one million dollars. -./ . K. ,S7kiw. 

79. CoNKADi. A. F., AND H. W. M^rre. Orchard sp^raying. Smith Carolina Agrin. E^p. 
Sta. Ext. Circ. 17. 8 p. 1919. ? 

SO. Daniel. Lucien. Cultures maraichires experiracntales au bord de la mer. Mar- 
ket gardening experiments on the sea coastj. Coiiipt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168: llb-llK. 
1919.— Experiments were carried out to dek-rmine mcthwls of conserving the water in the 
snndv soil.s of dunes along the sea coast. Lettuce, chicory and certain other similar plants 
were grown (a) un^er natural conditions, fb) using buried .SpAoj/numtohold the water, and (c) 
using well rotted cow manure buried in the same way a' the Sphognurn. It wah found t^at 
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under conditions of drought the buried Sphagnum eonserres the moisture and keeps the pli|nts 
in better condition than manure or natural 8oi|. The use of Sphagnum appears to bring^bout 
a xcrophy tic structure in planis, probably due to the lowering effect on the temperature of the 
soil around their roots. — V. H. Young. 

Kl. Gale, U. V. Grafting the grape rine. Agrie. Jour India 14: 116-121 Pl.t. 1919. 
— From the experiments cited, it appears that grafting the grape vine increases fruitfulne^, 
the grafts give larger and closely set hunches. The quality of fruit was not changed appreci- 
ably. —J. J. Shinnor. 

82. Hutchinso.s', j. Primula ehaamophila. Curtis Bot. Mag. 15: PL 8791 (colored). 
19id.— Sec Hot. Absls. 3, Rntry IfiO. 

S3. IIcTcniNsoN, J. Primula tibedca. Curtis Bot. Mag. 15; PL 8796 (colored). 1919.— 
To bo abstracted later. 

84. Hotchinson, j. Rhododendron aurlculatum. Curtis Bot. Mag. 15; PL 8786 (col- 
ored). 1919.— To bo abstracted later, 

85. HcTCKtfvsoM, J. Rhododendron caJUmorphum. Curtis Bot. Mag. 15; PL 8789 (col- 
ored). 1919.— To be abstracted later. 

86. SxAN, S. A. Ipomoea datyaperma. Curtis Bot. Mag. IS; PL 8788 (colored). 1919.— 
To be abstracted later. 

87. SiAff, Otto. Protea loogifolla. Curtis Bot. Mag. 15; PL 899S (colored). 1919.— 
To be abstracted later. 

88. Wkioiit, C. H. Aloe coocinaa. Curtis Bot. Mag. 15: PL 8790 (colored). 1919,— 
To be abstracted later, 

89. ZiuuEKMAN, H. E. Cultivated bluebenies. Amer. Bot. 25: 7-8. I Jig. 1919.— A 
yield of 1741 quarts per acre in Indiana is reported.— IF. N. Clule. 

90. Wilcox, R. H. Cranberry disease investigations in New Jersey during 1918. Proc. 
Ann. Meet. Amer. Cranberry Growers’ Assoc. 49:15-21. 1919. — Cranberries picked while 
wet from dew or rain and placed immediately In storage decayed badly while similar lots from 
which the surplus moisture had been dried by storing in an open crib, kept practically as well as 
those which had dried on the vines. The use of large amounts of nitrogenous fertilizers fav- 
ored excessive growth of the vines and tender berries that rotted severely. The development 
of the bitter rot [Glomerella cingulata vaccinii. Shear] w'os closely connected with intervals of 
wet w'eather and was controlled by Bordeaux mixture best when applied just previous to a 
rainy period. (See Bot. Absta. 2, Entry 303.) — J. K. Shaw. 

MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF 
VASCULAR PLANTS 

E. W. SiNNOTT, Editor 

91. Ewart, Alfred J. Native fibre plants. Jour. Dept. Agric. Victoria 16: 747-750. 
1918. The qualities of the natiire fiber plants are discussed. Fibers from the bark of Euca- 
lyptus obliqua, Acac a penninerveris, J,felaleuca cricifolia, Brachychiton, Pimelea, Casuarina 
stricta, C. auberosa, Bedjordua. aalicena, Lavaiera plebeja, the Australian hollyhock, Urlica, 
Xanthorrhoea Australis and X. Hastilis and Poo Caespitoaa are described. — J. J. Skinner. 

92. Loeb, j. The physiological basis of morpholc^ical polarity in r^nermtion. Jour. 

Gen. Physiol. 1: 337-362. Fig. 1-18. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 2, Entry 859. 

93. Scott, D. H. On the fertile shoots of Meaoxylon and an allkd gends. Ann. Bot. 53 : 
1-2|. PL 1-6, Jig. 1-6. 1919.— See Bot. Absta. 3, Entry 95. 
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PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

£. W. Bk&bt, 

Sabki, B. On An AtutrallAii siMcimea of Cldptydropsls. Ann. Bot. 33: Sl-92. /*(. 
4. ifin- *1^® structure is described of a CUpaydropgit collected in Nev South Wales in 

rocks probably of Carboniferous Age. The leaf trace in this genus arose as a closed ringVhich 
became flattened and then clepsydroid as a result of a utedian constriction. Clepaydropaia 
and AnkyropUria should be united in one genus. The two groups of Zygopieridoae, wore 
sharply distinct in regard to habit, tho Clcpsydroideae having upright stems with radially 
dispos^ leaves, and the Dineuroideae creeping rhixomes with leaves confined to the dorsal 
surface.— B'. P. Thompaon. 

95. Scott, D. H. On the fertile shoots of Mesoxylon and on allied genus. Ann. Hot. 33 : 
1-21. PI. i'S, M' f”®- 1919. — The structure of the fertile shoots of 3/c«i>ryfon mufhVams is 
described. The important result is that Meaoxylifn bore a Cordaianlhua in all respects com- 
parable to the inflorescence of Cordaitea. The fertile ahoot consists of a flattened main axis, 
naked below, and bearing distichously arranged bud-like branches lying in tho jdane of the 
major axis of the shoot. Each branch bears numerous spirally arranged bracts, each with a 
single vascular bundle of mesarc structure. No reproduction organs arc attached to tho 
specimens, but the shoots are commonly associated with 3/iln>s/>er»n«m (ruri/frtrarpfja) com- 
prttaum. The author emphasises the doubtful nature of the evulenco ffom a.ssociation but 
concludes that these seeds probably belonged to the plant. Stems and bud-like shoots are 
alf^o described which resemble Mcaozylon in all important respects except that the leaf trace 
isi single. They arc placed in a new genus, .Vc'jiuy'op.’u's.— B’. P. Thompson. 

PATHOLOGY 

Dokalo Reddick, Editor 


90. Darker, B. T. P., and C. T. Gininoham. Further experiments on the Rhizoctonla 
disease of asparagus. Ann. Kept. Agric. Ilortic. Res. Sta. I’niv. Bristol 1917:28-32 11918). 
Continuation of work with soil disinfectants to kill fthizorlonia violaren var. axparagi (See 
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Kept. 1916:39-40). Varioui substanRet were applied to the soil about the middle of ApriWand 
3 weeks later carrot seed was planted (carrota are said to be equally susceptible to the disease) . 
There was no interff'rencc wfth germination in any case. Application of the fungicides after 
the fungus presumably lias entered the vegetative state is thought to be advantageous. 
In the table those materials shown aa not tested a second time did not give promise of sucoe^. 

Treatment of soil bearing a perennial crop lUce asparagus is under investigation. — D. 
Reddick. 

97. IlEActf, Walter B. The Pasarium wilt of China aster. Kept. Michigan Acad. Sci. 
20 : 282-3f)7. /*/, 18-M. 1918. — A disease of China aster is described which causes a damping 
of of seediings and a wilting of older plants. A species of Fusarium related to F. con^fu/i- 
nan» Wollenw. was isolated from diseased tissue and its pathogenicity on the aster proved. 
It differs from the above-named species, however, in several slight morphological characters 
and in its ability to prwluce a disease in cabbage. On the other hand F. ccmnlulimne produced 
a wilting of China asters in one set of experiments, but not typical of the wilt disease here de- 
scribed. 'I'he name F. con^lutinariM var. callinUphi n. var. is proposed for the aster fungus. 
It is thought that the fungus is disseminated on the seed but having once \^en introduced 
into a new field it persists in the soil. |.See Hot. Absts, 2, Entry 624.} — W. U. Burkholder. 

98. Kuti.er, K. J. The rlcf worm (Tylenchus angustus) and its control. Mem. Dept. 
Agric. India (Hot. Ber.) 10: 1-37. Fig. /-^. 1919.— A large area, comprising six million acres 
of rice land in Hetigal, Is infccte^l with the disca.se, locally known as “ufra” which has been 
found to ho due to the nematode, Tylenchue angmtue. It is stated that no plant disease, ex- 
cept th*‘ c<‘rfii! rii.Mf, haM done Murh great damage. The nematode feeds exclusively on living 
rice. Its roiilrol is more of an agricultural problem than a pathological one. It is shown that 
the deslrui'tion of the stubble of the winter rice will alone effect a great improvement. This 
together with tliorougb cultivation of the soil before sowing destroys the worm.— J. 7. 
SkinTier. 

99. C.'oNHADi, A. K., A.vn H. \V. Harrk. Orchard Spraying. South Carolina .\gric. Exp, 
Sta. Kxt, Circ. 17. « />. 1919. 

UK). Cotton, A, D. Apple canker (Nectria ditissima). Jour. Bd. Agric. [Londonl 24: 
1263-1200. Sfig. 191S. 

101. Davis, \V. H. The aecial stage of alsike clover rust. Hroc, Iowa Acad. Sci. 24: 461- 
477. 1917 (191H).- S,v H„t Abst.n, ;t. Entry a5:i. 

102. Kkiksso.v. Jakou. Zur Entwickelungsgescbichte des Spinatschimmels (Peronospora 
spinaciae (Grew.) Laub.) [Life history of P. spinaciae.j .\rk. fbr Bot. 15“ ; 1 25. PI. 4, 5 fig. 
1918. 

103. rcRDiN.ANosKN. C. B.. (MU'*.) S. UusTKip, AND F. K. Rav.n. Overslgt over Land- 
brugsplaoternes Sygdomme i 1917. [Report on diseases and pests in farm crops 1917. f Tidskr. 
Flanlcveal 25: 314-iUO. Kjobenhavn, 191S.- In this 31tli animal report from Denmark is 
mentioned 69 plant ^lisea^ies. Stripe disease of barley has been prominent; on the Prentice 
variety, which is othenvisc very resist.nnt. w:us recorded 5 to 2.5 per cent plants diseased. The 
foot disease ciuise<l by FuMriiwi ru/morum nnrl other species, bns been very common in the 
cereals due partly to moist weather at the harvest of 1916, partly to a very cold winter followed 
first hy a cold atul wet spring, and then by a very inten.sive drought.— Crowiigall (Bacl. tume- 
/(tnen.t) is reconied from Uxider beets, sugar beeta and foifder-sugar beets, but has been of no 
economic import aiici’. Mosaic on beets has been liannful in the seed-producing districts, where 
cases with 5(1 per cent or more are reportetl. — The late blight of potatoes [Phijfopkthora I’n- 
/esianx) appeareil rather late, but still the hordeaiix spraying gave good returns. Verticillium 
wilt ( r. a/hvafrum) is recordcil for the first time. I,eaf roll of potatoes was conspicuou.s in the 
dry summer, and on one field h.ardly one plant was free; in a variety test at one of the experi- 
ment stations, seedlings have been badly attacked. — A single case of crowngall of alfalfa 
{trophlyetiif lU/alfae) was found, the first in the country. Com smut maydia), which 
was found on corn grown in a garden, is also new. — Ernai Gram. 
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* ^01. Fibchek, C. E. C. Cause of the spike dlsesse of sandal (Santalum album). Indian 
Forester 44: 570-675. 1918. — Observations dh the diseaae which supjwrt Coleman’s idea of 
the infectious nature of the disease as opposed to the autogendTic theory’ proposed by Hole.— 
It is suggested that the disease a'as introdticed by American ntissionaries on LanUxna cattiarn 
a plant which puffers from a spike disease, that the infectious agent may be ultra-microscopic 
and that it may be carrietl by sxicking insects. (See B»>t. Absts. 2, Entries 1177, 12W, 12t)7. 
1298, 1303, 1304 ; 3, Entry 121. 1~D. 

105. Gaiibowski, L. Les champignoos parasites recuelllid dans 1e gouvemement de 
PodoUe (Russia) pendant I'eti 1915. [Parasitic fungi collected in Podolia in 1915.1 Hull, Soc. 
Mycol. France 33: 73-91. I918.—Abst. in Bot. Ceiftralbl. 13B: 2^0. 1918. 

106. Garuax, H., and Carrie Lee Hatbaway. Ti^tnent of seed wheat with formalin. 
Kentucky Agric. Exp. Sla. Cire. 22: 23-27. 1918.— Kxpcrimcnlal evidence to show that the 
viability of wheat seed may be reduced by treating with formaldehyde solution at the 
strength employed, 1 pint of fonnaldohyde to 30 gallons of water.— f>. HcdAick. 

107. Hater, H. K,. ano E. C. Stakmak. Rust resistance in timothy. Jour. Amer. Soc. 
.\groii. 11 : 67-70. 1919. — Eleven Cornell and 6 Minnesota varieties of timothy wore sprayed 
with rust spores and data taken on the amount of infectioh. 'I'he Minnesota selections were 
very susceptible to the rust while the Cornell selections showed a high percentage of resistant 
plants. The results iudicutc that the production of ii rust-resistant timothy could be easily 
accomplished.— J. Skinner. 

108. Humphrey, Hahry B. Cereal diseases and the national food supply. U. S. Dept. 
Agric. Yearbook 1917: 4Sl-19,Y l*i. 70-73, 8 fig. 191H.— The importance of cereal diseases, 
chic .y smuts and rusts, but also scab, bacterial diseases, etc., is discussed. In 1916, the spring 
wheat growers paid the largest cereal-ilisease loll ever paid in the l.tnitod Stales. Eleven 
smut diseases and twelve rust diseases arc compared as to relative damage produced. A dia- 
cussion of seed treatment for smvits on a national scale is presented. For the control of rusts 
definite progress is indicated in breeding and selecting for rust-resistance. Many difliicultio.-j, 
however, stand in the way. Crossing rust-resisUnt diinims and cmincrs with common wheats 
has thus far failed to yield a hybrid which Is entirely sati«factory. The author is enthusias- 
tic over hybrids obtained by. crossing Kubanka and Haynes, and Kubanka and Preston. 
Among the hard red winter wheats three (Kanred, P 1(166 and P 10(J8) arc remarkably rust- 
resistant, the Kanred, especially meeting the requirements in yield, milling and baking.— 
L. It. Uf^ier. 

109. Jensen, C. 0. Uadersigelser vedroreade oogle svulstligDeDde Dauaelser hos planter. 
Ilnvestiga ions upon certain tumor-like formations in pdiots.] Kgl. Vetr. Lbhsk. AarHskrift 
1918: 90-143. PI. I, fi^. 1-17. Kjobenhavn, 1918. — summary in English is appcnde<l. — The 
tumors formed on the leaves of Eclrfveria carundulala have been inve.stigated ; inoculation and 
transplantation have given no positive information on the biological quality of the tissue. 
Transplantation of the nodules formed ou tlie roots of the hybrids between lirannca campes- 
/nr and PrntJtica napus have resulted in no abnormal growth. TliesS nodosities cannot be 
considered analogous to the malign animal tumors. — The aspect, aiie and effect on the plants 
of the tumors occurring on the roots of Beta vulgaris vary with the different cultivated forms; 
the tumors are cau.sed by liaclerium (umefaciens. bu4 in older tumors the bacteria die off. 
Nevertheless, tissue from spontaneous tumors can be transplanted easily to normal roots and 
produce fresh tumors, originating solely from the tran-plaiitcd tissue, and with the structure 
and appearance determined by the original plant, which is show’n in a striking way, when 
transplantation is effected with varieties of different color — Transplantation was successful 
through four generations; the pathogene w’as never isolated from these secondary tumors, 
and it. therefore, seems that the abnormal proliferative power, due to the pathogene, re- 
mains with the ccll-s for some ceU-gencralions independent of the continued stimulus. — By 
inoc^ulation from pure cultures, tumor.s have resulted, varying on the different varieti^ ex- 
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actly M the spontaneous tumors, easily transplanted, and giving pure cultures of B. lun^fn- 
dent with no difficulty — The cultures obtained Friedemao from disease tumors have noth- 
ing to do with B. lume/oa'eTM ;*the obaerratioos by Blumeothai and Hirschfeld, that B. tume^ 
fadent should be able to confer the tumor-producing power to other bacteria in a cultun is 
undoubtedly incorrect.— £rnsi Gram. 

HO. McRae, W. Blast of paddp. Agric. Jour. India 14:65-70. 1919.— The Failure of 
the variety of rice (Oryta tatipa) in 1918 in a large number of districts of India is reported, 
the decrease being due to a fungous disease. The disease first appears as small spots on the 
leaves and extends through the tissues appearing on both upper and lower surfaces. The 
lea* is brownish at first, the center becobting pale yellow. Spots appear on the leaf^eath 
as well as on the leaf-blade. The stem finally collapses. The diseased plant produces no rice. 
The disease was found on several other varieties, but no widespread trouble was noted ex- 
cept on Oryta talipa. The fungus which was found is recognised as PinaUaria oryuu. The 
control of the disease is by cultural and selective methods.— 7. J. Skinner. 

111. Narasimhak, M. J. a preliffllnary study of the root-nodules of Caauarina. Indian 
For. 44:265-268. PI. 16. 1918. — Nodules have been found on the roots of C. ylauca, C. 
Btrieta and C. quadrtpaltrix, and are thought to be characteristic of the genus. — The nodule 
is a cylindrical body with a slightly swollen hyalin tip; the young nodule is whitish but later 
becomes brown and more or less woody. By repeated branching a cluster is formed “which 
attains a fairly large sire.’’— Rod-shaped bacteria are present in the nodules. They have 
the characteristics of the bacteria in legume tubercles including the ability to fix nitrogen,— 
Further work has yet to be done in the direction of inocxilating Cotuarina seedlings to see if 
nodular formation can be induced. (See Bot. Abets. 1, Entry 1454.)— D. Reddick, 

112. Patouillard. M. Sur le ptraslUsme de PUituIina vulgaris. ITbe parasitism of Us- 
tullaa vulgaris. I Bull. SoO. Path. V6g. France 4 : 100. 1918.— This fungus, u.^^ually regarded 
as a saprophyte is spid to appear to have caused the death of two bas.swood trees {Tilia sp.) 
The evidence given is the presence of stromata of the fungus on lesions at the base of the 
trees. (Sec Bot. Absta. 1, Entry 1366.) — C. L. Shear. 

113. PETiiERBRiDOB. F. K. Potato spraying trials. Jour. Bd. Agric. [Great Britain] 2S: 
U66-1172. 1919.— Bordeaux mixture (2 per cent) and Burgundy mixture (2 per cent) 
were applied at the rate of 100 gallons per acre. Bordeaux powder was used at the rate of 30 
pounds per acre. Both the liquids were about equally effective in checking the blight (PAy- 
t(iphthi*ra,) the result being a lengthening of the growing period of the leaves and stems, thereby 
increasing the total yield of the crop os well as reducing the proportion of diseased tubers.— 
After application, the wot sprays wyre well retained on the leaves in spite of heavy rains. 
Much of the dry powder, how’cver, was washed off, and, therefore, was proportionately inef- 
fective. If ustsi at all, powder should be applied in the early morning during a heavy dew. — 
In spraying crops of potatoes which have a heavy foliage, it U difficult to cover ail the leaves 
and there is need for a machine of a good design, having several nozsles, and a pump of suf- 
ficient power to discharge uniformly at least 200 gallons of liquid per acre. — W. SotUhioorlh. 

114. Zanders, J. G. The discovery of European potato wart disease in Pennsylvania^ 
Jour. Econ. Entomol. 12:85-90. PLS. 1919. — Concerning the discovery of the potato wart 
disease Chrytophlyclit endolnotiea on ^efanum txd>erosum, growing in home gardens in Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania in September, 1918, and the survey rapidly organized and carried out 
by state and federal workers. The disease was found to be in the anthracite coal mining area 
of northeastern Pennsylvania and not in the commercial potato r^ion. The fact was brought 
out that the disease most likely came from Germany on potato^ purchased by the villagers 
from stores of the mining companies who in turn purchased several car loads of potatoes from 
Germany through the Hazelton Produce Company in 1911 and early 1912. The Federal quar- 
antine on European potatoes was fixed on September 20, 1912. Tomatoes, Lycopersicum e«cu- 
leniutH in infested soil were free from disease while iSofanum dulcamara is slightly affected. — 
.4. B. Maesey. 
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115. ScuoEVEBS, T. A. C. Vreemcto lichun^Jea in siake spinaxMwortoli. [Unknown 

co^wcles In disetsed spiotch roots.! Landbouwhoogeschool Wageningen 15:75- 

(84). Pi- iO. 1918. —English risum^ on p. 83. — The main rootg of disesfied plants are some> 
what shriveled and black; the smaller rootlets are similarly affected or Ire absent. Cells of 
root parencb>'tDa are filled with small, (15 x 5 m). somewhat spindlenihaped bodies. The bodies 
have the poa^en of movement but this was seldom observed. Attempts to cultivate them 
were unsuccessful os were infection experiments. “AUhmigh it is by no means proved, the 
author is inclined to think, that these newly discovered *^'>organisms, as he proposes to call 
them for the present, are a form of not yet described protoioa. D. /{sddtcAr. * 

116. Smith, Ralph E., £. 0. Essia, ahd Geo. P^Grat. Handbook of plant disease a^d 
pest control. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Cire. 204. S8 p. 1918. * 

117. Spinks, C. T. Damping-off and collar rot of tomatoes. Ann. Rept. Agric. Hortic. 
Hes. Sta. Univ. Bristol 1917:25-27. (1918).— Damping-off occurs in seedlings and collar rot 
in plants up to a foot in height. The cause of the trouble is an undetermine<^ species of PAp- 
(opAlAora. The fungus persists for a long time in soil but in what condition is not known. — 
I). Rtddick. 

118. Stewart, Alban. A consideration of certain pathologic conditions in Ambrosia tri- 

fida. Amer. Jour. Bot. 6: 34-46. 1919. — The author first describes the normal 

internal structure of the stem of tliis species, and then the modifications in structure caused by 
attacks of Prclomysti andinut Lagh., of the stem borer, Papaipemu ntlela Gn., of both the 
fungus and the insect together, and by mechanical wounds. There is little misplacement of 
\yk‘in cells in the galls formed by the parasites. Increase in parenchyma at the expense of 
the xylom, broadening of the rays, and reduction in number and siso of vessels, are more 
niarkwl in the Prolomy>‘es gall than in thot of the insect. Mechanically wounded tisBuo is 
characterised by radical inisplaccinent of the cells, vertical shortening of the rays, increase 
in parenchyma and reduction in number of vessels Where both insect and fungus have acted 
together, the resulting tissue is cliaractcristic of the fungus gall, the stimulus from the insect 
being inactive. The stimulus from the insect, though weaker, is able to exert an influence 
much farther away from the source of the stimulus than is the stimulus from the fungus.— 
E. \y. Sinnott. 

119. Trevor, C. G. A fungus attack on the deodar. Indian Forester 44: 139*131. 1918. 
—Referring to article by Glover, Indian Forester 43: Dec. 1917, author states that the plants 
bhown in the illustration “exhibit all the symptoms of plants suffering from insufiScient light.” 
— D. Reddick. 

120. Trotter, A. La “rabbia” o '‘antracnosi” del cece ed il suo produttore. [Rabbit or 

anthracQose of chick-pea and its cause.) Rev. Petol. Veg. 9; 105-114. 1918. — See Bot. 

Abats. 3, Entry 376. 

121. Venkatarama, Attar, K. R. Is spike disease of sandal (Santalum album) due to 

an unbalanced circulation of sap? Indian For. 44: 319-324. PI. 19. 1918. — A criticism, with 
supporting evidence, of: Hole, R. S. Indian For. 43 : 439-431. 1917. (See Bot. Absts. 2, En- 
tries, 1297, 1298.}— Seven sandal trees were isolated from any host by deep encircling trenches 
and by keeping free from vegetation the soil within the trenches. One tree has remained 
healthy for 24 months and 6 trees for 18 months.— -Roots were severed, haustoria cut off and 
sulfuric acid injected in roots to simulate damage done 6y fire. At the end of 15 months the 
wounds were largely healed, and the trees healthy. — On two occasions heat from burning brush 
killed or injured several sandal trees but those not too badly damaged put out healthy foliage. 
— Clearing out all trees except sandal in a large area gave a sudden change of “conditions nec- 
essary for an unbalanced circulation of sap” but the spike disease did not appear. — Experi- 
ments in girdling never have been accompanied or followed by spike disease.*— The conclusion 
is reached that unbalanced circulation of sap is not the cause of spike disease. (See also Bot. 
Abets. 2. Entries 1177, 1207, 13(S, 1394; 3, Entry 104.}-^. I 
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122. Wilcox, U. B. CnmtMrr; dxiatM isvetUgitiont in New Jersey 4uhng 1918. Proc. 
Ann. Meet. Amer. Crenberry Grower*’ A*«o<; 49: 15-21. 1919. — See Bot. AbsU. 2, Entry 
303:3, Entry 90. 

PHARMACEUnCAJL BOTANY AND PHARMACOGNOSY 

Hi^nbt Kraemer, Editor 

123. CLVTif, W. N. The money la drug pleats. Amer. Bot. 25: 15-20. 1919. — Prices of 
crude drugs sre regarded as too low to make the growing of drug plants in the United States 
piofitable. A list of the North American official drug plants is given with the price and part 
used indicated.— (P. S. Clute. 

124. Hotson, J. W. Sphagnum from bog to bandage. Publ. Puget Sound Biol. Sta. 2: 
211-247. PI. Sl-48. March, 1919.— The whole detailed process of making surgical dressings 
of Sphagnum is {;ivcn. This include* the'collecting, storing, baling, sorting and drying. The _ 
equipment of a workroom for the purpose is given in detail. It is written from a war emer- 
gency standpoint, and with a view to preserving valuable facts about Sphagnum possibilities 
learned through war stress. — T. C. Frye. 

125. Hotsok, J. W. Sphagnum as a surgical dressing. St p., 18 fig. Published inde- 
pendently by the Northwest Division of the American Red Cross: Seattle, undated [1918].'— 
It is a general account of the discovery of the utility of Sphagnum for surgical dressings, its 
pre-war surgical use, and the utilization of it in the early years of the world war. Instructions 
arc given as to where and how to get the moss and how to make the dressings of it. A table 
of ahsorhoncy of 6 species from variou* regions ts given. Written primarily as a war emer- 
gency paper to be used as a guide in the making of iSp^rt{rnum dressings.— T. C. Frye. 

126. Macht, David I. A pharmacological appreciation of a Biblical reference to mass 
poisooing, 11 Kiogf IV, 38-41 . Bull, of The Johns Hopkins Hospital 30 : 38-42. Fig. l~t. 1919. 
—The Biblical passage is an account of the accidental poisoning of a band of prophets and the 
antidotal means employed by their leader, the prophet Elisha. The plant that caused the poie- 
oning was called Paqqu’St and the antidote was meal. The derivation of the Hebrew name is 
given and it is shown from both the botanical and archaeological histories that it applies 
rather to the Wild CoIoc}'ntb, Ctfruffus Colocynikis than to the Squirting Cucumber, Eebal- 
lium Eluterium. Both plants are illustrated and described and the active constituents of 
each named. Doth plants are powerful drastic purgatives, and in overdoses are dangerous 
poisons, producing enteritis and even death. To test the use of meal as an antidote, experi- 
ments were carried out on dogs. A striking primary symptom is profuse salivation which will 
account for the exclamation of the'pEophets, on eating their pottage, of which the wild Colo- 
cynth was a part, that there was death in the pot. The flour or meal rendered the otherwise 
poisonous and lethal doses of the plants under discussion, innocuous, substantiating the truth 
of the Biblical passage and eustaining the popular first aid maxim to give flour in many cases 
of poisonings.— Ofipsr A. Fartwff. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

B. M. Duooab, Editor 
METAB<H.XSM (GENERAL) 

127. DiiKBBT, F.. AKD A. GtruxcRD. Milieu I Uetu de levure tutolysie pour U culture du 
B. coll. lAotolyzed yetsC water es a culture medium for B. coli]. Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. 
Paris 168 : 256-257, 1919.— The high cost of peptone for bacteriological work led to a search 
for a Bubetitute for it. It was found that among the products of the autol^is of yeast are to 
be found amino acids— tryptofdiane, etc.— whidi are atoo found in peptone. Bouillon made by 
Buletituti Dg autotysed yeast for peptone yielded two billion bacteria per cc. at end ^ 24 
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hours, which was considered a satisfactory growth . Indol formation and the effects of phenol 
were latisfactorily demonstrated through the use of yeast bouillon and on analysis its consti- 
tution was found to be much more constant than peptone bouMlon. TJ^e cost of the yeast 
medium was found to be about one-fifteenth that of bouillon made with peptoiuv — V. H. 
Young. 

128. Gbosb, Makicathanath. Kotea on the hydrocinnic add content of Jowar. (Andro- 
pogon Sorghum). Agric. Jour. India 14: 107-115. 1919. — The cyanogenetic gluc<)s)dd present 
in jowar occurs principally in the leaves and young shoots; the stalk contains only a small 
amount. The young shoots are very poisonous. Jowar grown in soils having abundant mois- 
ture contains less hydrocyanic acid than that grown -on dry soil. There was found a greater 
nitrogen accumulation in the leaves than in the stalks. Theap])earanccof the greater amount 
of nitrogen with the greater proportion of hydrocyanic acid is taken a.s an indication that the 
production of the glucoside is correlated with the production of the nitrogenous matter and 
lends support to the theory that HCNl is an intermediate product in protein formation -J. J. 
Skinner. 

129. Johns, Cahl 0., A. J. Fin'kh, and Mabel S. Paul. Studies in nutrition. I. The 
nutritive value of coconut globulin and coconut press edee. Jour, liioi. ('hem. 37: 497-.'>()2. 
1919. “See Hot. Absta. 2, Entry 1271. 

130. Moroan’, Aoses Fay, and Alice M. Hsinz. Biological values of wheat and almond 
nitrogen. Jour. Biol. Chem. 37:215-222. 1919. 

131. PostERNAS, S- Sur deux sets crystallisfts du principe phospho-erganique de 
reserve det planies vertes. (Two phospho-organie salts in the reserve of green plants.] 

(’ompt. Itend. Acad. Sci. I'aria, 168: 1216-1219. I fig. 191!l~-After brief mention of a 
number of methods for the dcmunatralion of phoapho-organic f^ibatances in plants, the 
author describes two salts of phospho-orgaoic nature which he has l>cen able to isolate and 
crystallise from plant tissues, together with his methods for isolating ’them. Tho.se two 
substance.^, a double salt of calcium and sodium and a salt of sodium, have the following 
empirical formula.^: C« Hlj Or P* Ca* Na« and Ci H« 0» Pt Na^.— K. //. Young, 

132. Sando, Chas. E. Endothia pigments. II. Endotbine red. Amer. Jour. Hot, 6: 

242-251. 3 fig. 1919. — A pigment named by the author 'Vndolhino red” and produced 
by Endoihia fiuen^, was successfully isolated and its chemical characteristics studied and 
ilc.scribed. Evidence is presented that its formula is and that it is related 

to the members of the pyrocatecliin group. — E. W. Einnott. 

133. Schaeffer, G. Facteurs accessoires de la croissance et de Tequilibre. Vitammes; 
auzimones. (Accessor; factors of growth and equilibrium. Vitamines; auxtmones.] Bull. 
Inst, Pasteur. 17: 1-21,41-59. Fig. 1~10. 1919. — This is a review of the advance of theknowl- 
e<lge on vitaminea as food accessories, made during the years 1917-1918, and constitutes thn 
continuation of a review that appeared in Bull. Soc. Sci. d’Hyg. 4‘'*, 1918, which covered the 
period 1914-1917. The subject is divided as follows: (1) Quantitative ond qualitative needs 
in growth and equilibrium. (2). Vitamines or accessory factors of growth and equilibrium 
according to McCallum and Davis. (3). Avitaminosis. (4). Quantitative variation.^ of vita- 
mines in the regime, minimum quantities necessary. (^). Are other avitaminoses than thO'>e 
brought about by lack of the A and B forms of McCallum possible? (6) Physiological sig- 
nificance of vitamines. (7). Origin of vitamines. (8) Origin aild role of vitamines in phaner- 
ogams, auximones of Bottomley and Mockeridge. (9) Bacterial origin of auximones, work of 
Mockeridge. (10) Vitamines, auximones and bacteria. (11) Aseptic life aud vitamines. 
(12) Symbiotes and vitamines. (13) Conclusions. An extended list of the literature is given. 
The importance of the present paper from a botanical standpoint lies in the connection es- 
tablished by the author between the zoological and botanical phases of the problem. The lack 
of careful studies on the vitamines of pure cultures of yeast leaves a gap only partially filled 
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hy the work of Rottomley on the action of auximones on Azotobacter and their action on the 
growth of deeotiledonized KeedlingB grown intmineral solutions. The plant acts as mter> 
mediary between the^ soil ha<<eria that produce auxiniones and the animal that utilizes them. 
When animals are subjected to avitaminoeU and die as a consequence of incomplete diet, they 
are found to contain large numbers of Bacillu$ coli in the intestinal tract. This is taken by 
the au/hor as an indication that this organism is not capable of synthesizing vitamines, while 
the work of Pacini and ilusaell on the Ebcrth bacillus is recalled to show the possibility of 
such synthesis Ijy bacteria grown in pure cultures in t'sehinsky solution. The last considera- 
tion leads the author to a hasty review of the question of aseptic life; considering the intesti- 
nal flora as parasitic rather than symbiotic he points to the possibility that the bacteria found 
in'hormal tissues of animajs and in seed coats may be the true elaborators of “food acce.s- 
sorics." 'Hius theaulhor discloses the close relation of the problem of vitamine-i to the subject 
of general biology.- 7 I. Itunazzi 

MRTABOLISM (ENZYMES, FERMENTATION) 

IM. Clutk, W. N. Vinegar bees. Anier. Hot, 25:2-4. 1019 — An a.ssociation of A'ac- 
charomyeen pyrifi/nt,u and liacterium vermijvrtnc i.s widely di.-tributod in the United States 
under the name of “vinegar bees.” A cupful of the “Ih-os” in a weak saccharine solution 
(2 tablespoonfuls of sugar to a fjlmrt of water) will proiluee vinegar in three day.-!, the “bees’’ 
doubling in amount meanwhile. Vinegar bees an* known elsewhere os the “ginger bee 
plant” and used to produce a foaming beverage with the addition of giiiKer root. The plant, 
or plant association, is related to the “kephir grains” ustsl to ferment milk in the Caucasus. 
~W. N. CtuU. 

135. Dowkll, C. T. Cyanogenesis in Andropogon sorghum. Jour. Agrio Hcs. 16: ITo- 
ISl. 1919,- fn the process of drying sorghiiin there is :i consideniblc loss of hydrocyanic acid, 
hut not all of it di8a[)pcavs- The .slower the proces.s of drying, the le-ss the amount of hydro- 
cyanic acid retained in the plant. The enzyme enmlsin is still in active conditii»n in sorghum 
after drying. 1'ho addition of <iextro.sc or maltose to sorglnun prevents or holds back forma- 
tion of hydrocyanic acid in macerated sorghum. This may l>e <lue to a reaction witfi hydro- 
cyanic acid or to a Icsneniiig of the activity of emul.sin.— L. Kii't hoH. 

ORGANISM AS A WHOLE 

I3t). ilEArii, Walter Srvm.KO.v. Biologic specialization in the genus Se^ria. .\mcr 

Jour. Hot. 0: I -!J3. /'/. I. 15 diagram.t, I graph. 1910. — See liot. .\bsts. 2, Entry 1283. 

137. Hutlkii, <). The effect of environment on the loss of weight and germination of seed 
potatoes during storage. Jour. Amer. Soc. .\gron. U: 114-118. 1919.— It was found that the 
germinulion of potatoes can be retarded by lowering to3.74'’C'. or by reducing the oxygen 
supply, (lermination was retarded more elTeetively at 9.31®C. in reduced oxygen air than at 
3.74®^. in free air, boss of neiKht was greatly alTccted by the relative huinidity of the air. — 
J. J. Skinner. 

TOXIC AGENTS 

I3S. Erkd. E. H. The effect of certain organic substances on seed germination. Soil 
Sci. 6: 333 - 1 TI 9 . 1*1. 1-4' 191S. — .'Ve Hot. Absts. 2. Entry 1332. 

139. Hartwell, B. L., and E. H. Pembek. Unlike effect of acid soils on plants due to 
aluminum. Soil. Sci. 6: 259-279. PI. 1. 19l9.~See Bot. Absts. 2, Entries 1137; 1334. 

140. McHaroue, j. S. Effect of certain compounds of barium and strontium on the growth 
of plants. Jour. .Agric. Ues. 16:183-194. PI. ^4. 1919. — Cowpea.s (V’fynp sinensis), oats 
(.4t«naeatiPo), wheat {Tn'tinm aeslipum), and corn (Zea mais) were used in these experiments. 
Th^ plants were grown in one gallon, earthern jars in sand to which was added 10 grams cal- 
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i-ium carbonate, 5 grams magnesium carbonate, 4 grams potassium nitrate. 2 grams potas- 
sium*chloridc. and 2 grams sodium thiosulfate. Under these conditions, the author claims 
stimulation with barium carbonate for cowpeas, oats, and cor*. Mor^ marked stimulation 
was noted with the use of strontium carbonate. Mixtures of these carbonates resulted in- 
juriously as also did barium sulfate. There is included in the discussion the influence of these 
two carbonates* on the partial mineral composition of the plants. No references topwvious 
work arc made.— /<• KnmUon. 


TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

J. M. (jRCEN’MA.V, Etlifor 
SPERMATOLPIIYTES 

141. Cardot, J. Rosac4es nouvelles d* extreme-orient. (New Rosaceae from the ex- 
treme' orient.l Not. Syst. 3 : 353-355, 371-382. Dec. 30, lOl.'i.— New specifes and varieties, 
rliicfly from China, are described in Pints, KrUtolrya, Photinia, Raphiohpis, and Pygeum. 

M. Greenman. 

142. CUAMBERLAIV, Charles Joseph. The living Cycade. Snail 8vo. p. riv-^r 17i p. Fig, 
91. University of Chicago press: Chicago, 1019. "-The subject is treated under three main 
(•a[)tious, namely, (1) Collecliug the imtcriat, (*2) The Li/e-Ai.dun/. mid (3) The evolution and 
idiylogeny of Ike group. The volume is written in popular style and presents a gtMicral ac- 
count of the Cycadacoae as a whole. TIic author's investigations of this grou)) of plants have 
continued through a period of more than fifteen years and have involves! extcndcil travel and 
careful field study as well as critical laboratory research. Nine living genera are rccogniicd ; 
and it is estimated that there are about one hundred species. The genera arc: Zamia, J/icro- 
rveos, ZH'oon, and Ceratozamiu of the Western Hemisphere, .\f(icrvz»ni(i, Bowcuia, and Cyras 
<d .\u8lrftlia, Stangeria and F/ucphitlndos of Africa. “.\ much more cxtendctl account, tech- 
nical in character * is [)rotniscd by the author in a later publication. — J. M. dreenman. 

M.l. (,'HRiaTY, Miller. The Height of Carduus (Cnicus) palustris. .lour Hot. 57: 2l) -2l. 
1919. 

144. Clcte, W, N. The species conception, .Ymer. Hot. 25:20. 1919. The siaUunent 
that Underwood’s type sheet of Sclaginclla oretn'roln represents three species of the genua 
Seloginella is challenged.— H'. .V. i'hite. 

145. Cockerell, T. D. A. Notes on Lycasle. Torreya 19: 10-12. 1919.- -Three forms 
Ilf this orchidaceous genus were brought by Mrs. Cockerell frojn Cuateraalu, and Htiidicd as 
they flowered in the greenhouse. The form known horliculturally as Lycasle Skinneri var. 
oUm is published for the first time as a new species (L. alha Cockerell). This is distinguislied 
from the true L. Skinneri Lindl. by the larger lateral lobes of the lip and the longer bract. 
L. cruenta Lindl. is re-described.— J. C. Nelson. 

146. Gamble, J. S. Notes on the flora of Madras. Hull. Misc. Inf. Kew 1918: 223-228. 
1918.— The notes recorded in this article pertain to families treated in the recently published 
second part of the Flora of Madras and supplement previous notes, prepared by Mr. S. 
Dunn, which appeared in the Keu^ Bulletin, 1910, page^. — J. ^f. Greenman. 

147. Gamble, J. S. Decades Kewenses. XCI. Hull. Misc. Inf. Kew 1918: 238-242. 1918. 
—The following flowering plants from South India arc de.scribed as new to science: Pygeum 
sisparense, Eugenia discifera, Jamltosa liourdillonii, J, couriallensis, Syzygium palghalense , 
S. travancoricum, Meteromyrtus (a new genus of the Myrtaccae), M. wynaadensis {Eugenia 
u ynaadensis Bedtfoine), Osbcckia lineidatn, O. courlallensiSf and 0. Lawsoni. — J ■ . Oreenman . 
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148. GoorsEY, M. J. Eplptetii viridiflon Jour. Bot. 57:37-42. 1919.-*£^. nn- 

iifirra Reich, var. Uptochila la described aa oepr. Hie validity of B. WndiVtora, E. wiotaua, 
and E. ialifolia aa apeciea la {tinted put, throu^ a very detailed aide by aide compariaonof 
character!. lotereating ootea on the pollination and hybridization are given. The var. 
Uplochila ia compared with forma duiunn* of Wheldon and Travia and forma recfcnata of Rev. 
T. Stetena. The intermediatea may be of hybrid origin, and therefore would not invalidate 
the specific diatinctneaa.— /C. .If. Wit^and. 

149. HiTCHdbcK, A. H. A botanical trip to Mexico. Set. Monthly B: 129-145, 216-238. 
Hfis.,Smap$. 1919. 

150. Hutciiinho.v, J. Primula chaamophila. Half. f. Curtia'a Bot. Mag. IV, 15: PL 
S791 (colored). 1919.— A new species for the name of which Professor Balfour is reaponaible. 
It ia a native of Bhutan and belongs to the section Soldanelloideu generally characteriied by 
rather amall leavea and large, conspicuoua fiowers, those in this species being about three and 
intenaely violet. -•-Olii'cr A. FarwtU. 

151. UcTCHiNsov, J. Tagaaaate and Gacia (Cyatiaus spp.). Bull. Misc. Inf. Kew 1918: 
21-25. 1918.— The author presents a brief atatement concerning the value of “Tagaaaate,"’ 
Cytlitui proliferus var. paimennii Christ, and “Gacia,” C. stenopetalus Christ, as fodder 
plants, and incidentally gives a synoptical summary of these species and their immediate 
allies. Five species are characterized; one of these, Cysluua Pentii, endemic to the islands 
of Grand Canary and Hierro, ia new to science. C. prolijerui var. palnuTitis Chriat ia raised 
to specific rank.~J. M. Greenman. 

152. Hutchinsov, J. Taxotrophia and BaUnostreblua. Bull. Misc. Inf. Kew 1918: 147- 

153. 1918.— Tlie author gives a brief history of the two Urtlcaceous genera mentioned in the 
title, ami also presents a revision of the species. Seven species of Taxoiropkia are recognized, 
and of these T. caudata, T. laxifiora, ami T. Haianaae of India arc new. Balanoatrebtua ia 
inonotypic, being represente<l by one si>ecies, H. iUrifoUa Kurz, from Burma. — J. M. 
(ircenman. 

153. Hutchinson', J. Notes on African Compositae. V. Dull Misc. Inf. Kew 1918: 178- 
181.— 1918. The present article consists of a synopsis of the genus Ilippia as represented in 
South Africa. Six species arc enumerated ami of these, one, H. trilobata, is new to science, and 
a second, //. pi'/oso, is a new combination in this genus. — J. M. Greenman. 

154. Hutchinson, J. Cordia Myza and allied species. Bull. Misc. Inf. Kew 1918: 217- 

222. 9 fig. 1918.— A brief historical account is given of Cordia M>jxa L. and the two allied 
.species C. Willd. and C. i-rcnala Del., supplemented by a full bibliography and dis- 

tributional notes. — J. M. Greenman. 

lAy Pott. Mrs. U. A new species of Warburgia from the Transvaal, Ann. Transvaal 
Mus. 5:09-62. Fig. i. 1918.— U’arburpio lireytri is described and illustrated from speci- 
mens collected on the western slope of Drakensberg, near Macoutsie lliver.-V. M. Greenman. 

130. PfuxuKR, R. Lloyd. Notes on Sedum.— III. Jour. Bot. 57: 49-58. 1919.— A 
continuation of the author's article in Jour. Bot. 56: 1.*^. 1918. Seven species and three varie- 
ties are described as new. The novelties are as follows: S. Cooperx, from Bhutan; S. cros- 
sipea Wall, var, eholaeme, Chola Valley, East Sikkim; S. daeyphyllum, L. var. Suendermanni, 
Spain; iS. rnbroglaucum, Yosemite V’alley, Calif.; iS. anotcum, origin not known; S. Mairei, 
Yunnan; triphyllHtn, Yunnan; S. raatVofor, Yunnan; 5. imlicnm A. Hamet var. densiro- 
tidolum, Yunnan; S. vt'scozum, Yunnan.— K. M. H'iepond. 

157. PiuiN, D. The genus Chrozophora. Bull. Misc. Inf. Kew 1918:49-120. *1918.— A 
detailed history of the Euphorbiaceous genus Chroxophora is given, and this^ is followed by a 
synoptical revision of the species. The genus is widely distributed in the Old World and, as 
at jpreeent defined embraces eleven species and several varieties.—/. M. Greenman. 
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158. Pkaui, D. a new HeconopsU from Ynnoen. Bull. Misc. Inf. Kew 1918:211-213. 
1918.^1f0C<>nop<t9 compla is deecfib^ as a n6l| species, based on specimens eoUected by Mr. 
George Forrest in southeastern Tibet.— >/. M. GrMnman, 

150. Rock, J. F. Cyitandrete hawaiienset, sections SchUocalyces HUlebr. and Chaeto- 
calyces Hillebr* Amer. Jour. Bot. 6: 47-68. PI. 5S. 1010.— The present paper is the third 
in a series dealing with the genus Cyrlandra as represented in the l^waiian Islands. IVolvo 
species and nine varieties are recognised under the seciibn &‘Aisocalyres, and six species and 
three varieties are referred to the section Ch<ulocalycei. The following ai^ either new or 
result from a recombination of names; Cyrtandra lyxioaepala (Gray) Clarks var. Fauriei {C. 
Fauriti Ldv.), C. lysioupda (Gray) Clarke var. lalifoUa (C. lytiosepola var. 0 HilIobr.),^C. 
lysioupaki (Gray) Clarke var. KnUakaUnsU, C. lysioupaU (Orly) Clarke var. Grayi (C. 
Grayi Clarke), C. Conradtii, C. Grayana Hillebr. var. linearifolia, C. Grayana liillebr. var. 
Idnaieasts, C. Grayana Hillebr. var. nervosa, C. OUveri, C. kohalae, C. kalawonsis, C. umbrae.^ 
eutijtora, C. Kalickii Wawra var. trisfis (C. Hillebr.), and C. Macraei Gray var. par- 
rula. — E. 5innot/. 

160. Rolfe, R. a. New orchids. Decade XLVI. Bull. Misc. Inf. Kew 1918:234-238. 
1018.— The following species of orchids are described as new to science: Pfewro/Wft# grandit 
from Costa Rica, Bulbophyllum ro6iis/um from Madagascar Mnzillaria pannloba from Peru, 
Chrysocycnis Lehmanii from Ecuador, Vaniffa UavUamlH from Borneo, V. andamanica from 
tropical Asia, Lislrostachys ^ibuada, Pcrisfyltis ugamkmis. P. Snowdenii, and Ilahenaria 
Hunieri from tropical Africa.— J. Qreenman. 

161. Rtobebo, P. a. Key to the Rocky Mountain flora. 8t’u. SO^ p. Published by the 
author; New York, 1919.— The present volume consists of a reprint of Iho keys in tho “Flora 
of the Rocky Mountains and Adjacent Plains" recently published by tho same author. It is 
intended for use in the field.— J. M. Greenman. 




